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THE CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION 



VII. 



THE display of American furniture at the Philadelphia Exhi- 
bition, though good, does not, as a whole, do credit to our 
manufacturers, many of whom do not appear at their best ; and 



hence a visit to leading establishments in New York and other 
cities would give a better idea of our attainments in this direction 
than the Exhibition affords. England sends some excellent pieces. 




Cabinet, by Messrs. Cooper and Holt, of London. 



We present here one of the cabinets of Messrs. Cooper and Holt, of 
London. It is a black cabinet for the drawing-room, with panels 
of rich coloured woods, inlaid with conventionally-treated designs. 



The effect of the various woods, rich Amboyna, delicate grey hare- 
wood, satin, purple, white, and low-toned greens, with the brilliant, 
bevelled, and silvered plate-glass panels, the turned spindles, and 
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mouldings, partly gilt, is exceedingly good. This brilliant piece 
of furniture is among the very best contributed by England to the 



Exhibition : it has very deservedly received the marked approval 
of the jurors. 




Selections from the Italian Exhibit. 



Italy, as represented in the varied forms of household Art, makes 
perhaps a more admirable showing than in her contributions of 
painting and sculpture. With the declension of the fervid religious 



spirit, in spite of the classic inspirations of the Renaissance, there 
came a descent from the breadth and grandeur that moved the 
great mediaeval workers in Art. In the application, however, of 
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conceptions of the beautiful and graceful to the familiar forms of 
every-day life, Italy has always held her own. 

The exhibits at the Philadelphia Exposition happily illustrate 



this tendency of modern Art to wed itself to the useful. Our art- 
ist in his sketch has grouped picturesque specimens of Italian Art 
in wood-carving, bronze, and majolica. All these get their special 
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Selections from the Russian Exhibit. 



significance from the period of the Renaissance, being reproduc- 
tions of the peculiar forms and Art-feeling characteristic of that 
period. The chair in the foreground of the engraving is a fine 
specimen of the Florentine style of the fifteenth century. Its sim- 



ple, severe grace, and free, bold curves, carry us back to the age 
when all Art-workmen wrought with a high and earnest purpose. 
Something of this elaborate patience we may discern in the style 
of this Florentine chair. The delicacy of the carving in the upper 
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part of the back and the legs is specially noticeable. The lions' 
faces are finished with great minuteness, and even the hair carved 
with lifelike flexibility and fineness. The scroll-work and the 
leaf-tracery are no less striking. 



The carved seat or settle of the seventeenth-century style, 
though more elaborate, is much more rigid and conventional in 
its forms. Still it may be regarded as a fine specimen of the art 
of wood-carving. The cherubs, in alto-rilievo, that constitute 







Tiles, from Messrs. Minion Hollins and Co., of Stoke-npon- Trent, Englana. 



the marked characteristic of the work, are finely executed, but 
with nothing that indicates any deep Art-feeling. Like most 
of the cherubs we see in the seventeenth-century Art, they suggest 
the nursery much more than the angelic choir. There is a certain 
stiffness in them, which disappears when we come to study the 



lines and curves that ornament the patterns of the panels. These 
are both bold and delicate, and display a fine Art-feeling. The 
shell-like grace of the extremities may also be noted. Both the 
chair and the settle have been purchased by public institutions. 
The bronze stand to hold plants is one of the masterpieces of 
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its kind in the Italian department. It is copied after one of the 
old sacrificial tripods exhumed at Pompeii, and is wrought and 
ornamented with wonderful delicacy. The bronze is of a clear 
pale tint, and the figures, representative both of animate and in- 
animate things, are subtile and vigorous in their style of treatment. 



The richness of the tracery, so well brought out by the artist, also 
attracts admiration and repays study. 

The majolica vases are after the Etruscan, and excellent types 
of that school of form, though there are none in the Italian 
department that can compare with some of the superb exhibits 




Pottery, from the Royal Works at Worcester, England, 



of the same kind in the English, Danish, and Portuguese sec- 
tions. 

Among all the exhibits there is probably none more thoroughly 
distinctive of nationality than that of Russia. This remark may 
be taken as applying equally to the work in silver and bronze, in 
which the reindeer and sleighs alone would be sufficient to remind 
us that we are in the Russian section, and to such exhibits as are 
shown in our illustration. The mantel-piece is of wavy, green 



malachite, ornamented with bunches of grapes made of amethyst 
and emerald, and mosaic-work of variously-coloured pebbles. 
Upon it stands a malachite clock with bronze equestrian figure of 
Peter the Great, and two statuettes of the same metal mounted 
on malachite pedestals. The round table and smaller vase are of 
lapis lazuli, and the looking-glass frame and large vase are both 
of malachite. The chair is of beautifully-carved ebony, with Rus- 
sia-leather cover and crimson trimmings. The rug consists of a 
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Russian bear-skin spread on red cloth. Every piece, as will be 
seen, is distinctive of the wide domain of the Czar, and the group 
in that respect fairly represents the entire section. The effect of 
the malachite in appearance is pronounced, and its lavish use is 
suggestive of wealth rather than of good taste. The individual 
pieces are, however, very beautiful, and combine with richness of 
material elegance of design and skilful workmanship. 



We give on page 369, in addition to some examples in our 
August number, specimens of the Tiles of Messrs. Minton Hollins 
and Co., of Stoke-upon-Trent, England, prepared for the varied and 
numerous purposes to which they are applied. The reputation 
of the firm has been long established ; it occupies a very foremost 
rank among British manufacturers of some most agreeable and 
useful products of the " Potteries." 




Chimney-piece, from Messrs. Howard and Sons, London, 



The examples of high-class Ceramic Art, page 370, are produc- 
tions of the long-renowned Royal Works at Worcester, directed 
by an accomplished and experienced artist and critic, Mr. W. R. 
Binns, F.S.A. Four of the articles selected are in the style 
Italian, and four are suggestions from the Japanese, a style indi- 
rectly copied much, of late years, by Mr. Binns, and in which he 
has attained such excellence as to excite astonishment even in 



Japan. The collection exhibited at Philadelphia is not directly 
contributed by Worcester; it is shown, with a large variety of 
other British productions, by Messrs. Daniell and Son, of London. 
Messrs. Howard and Sons, of London, among other important 
contributions, have sent to the Exhibition the Chimney-piece and 
Dado, of which we give an engraving on this page. They are of 
great excellence, and have excited much admiration. The most 
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attractive feature is a novelty, being a patented process for inlaying 
solid woods with any other wood in any conceivable design: a 
process of great value for all purposes of interior decoration, 



which has been patented by Messrs. Howard and Sons, but which 
will soon be introduced into this country. The chimney-piece here 
given is of oak inlaid with pollard oak. The fireplace is deco- 
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Selections from tlie Egyptian Exhibit. 



rated with porcelain tiles ; the mantel-piece supports two cabinets 
with glass doors and several shelves for ornamental pottery. 

There is a certain magic in the name and history of Egypt, 



which it is difficult in the modern mind to overcome. The mys- 
tery of its beginnings, the solemn majesty of its ruins, its intimate 
association with the early growth of the arts and sciences, invest 
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it with an interest peculiar to itself. This historic value, and the 
enlightened sympathy of the present ruler with Western civilisa- 
tion, would naturally excite expectation to find in the Egyptian 
department of the Exposition an eiisemble of unusual interest and 
attraction. In both the Paris and Vienna Fairs the Egyptian exhi- 
bits were remarkably picturesque and suggestive, as illustrating 




Silver F lac on, from Tiffany and Co., of New York. 



both the ancient and modern civilisations of the land of the 
Nile. 

Not so, however, their present contributions for the most part, 
for the feeling is one of disappointment. The sole interest of the 
department relates to the Turco-Arabic element now dominant in 
Egypt, and we see but little to remind us that this name is one of 
undying interest in the history of civilisation. 



The group of objects in the engraving very fairly illustrates the 
general character of the Egyptian exhibit. The ebony stand in the 
background is ornamented with trefoil carvings and quaint tracery, 
cut with much skill and delicacy, but with nothing especially signi- 
ficant in its Art-character, except carefulness and beauty of work- 
manship. 

The chair, however, also of ebony, is peculiarly graceful in de- 
sign. The carving of the back is extraordinary for the simplicity, 
yet the fine detail, of its treatment. The curves are bold and free, 
and we see in the ornamentation a very close imitation of the 
natural forms of leaf and flower. This style of carving in wood 
has attained great perfection in some of the Oriental countries— a 
fact somewhat strange, as the varieties of tree form and foliage, in 




Diamo?id Feather, from Tiffany and Co., of New -York. 



the region where this kind of ornament has most flourished, are 
by no means such as would conduce to their reproduction in 
Art. 

The Arabic door or panel, for it might be either, is perhaps the 
most characteristic feature of the group. It belongs to what is 
known as the " block " pattern. The parts that seem to be cut in 
relief are movable blocks, very dexterously fitted in grooves, but 
giving a bold and solid effect. 

The blocks themselves, of quaint and irregular shape, are orna- 
mented with involved and curious tracings, that seem to grow out 
of the merest vagary of the designer's fancy. This style of door 
is a favourite one in what may be called the household Art of the 
Arabic peoples, and is reproduced in many of the photographs to 
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be seen at the Exposition, illustrative of Egyptian, Algerian, and 
Moorish life and architecture. 

The ivory and mother-of-pearl stand is rather Turkish than dis- 
tinctively Arabic in character, and is striking more from the beauty 
of its material than of workmanship, the effect on the eye being 



peculiarly brilliant. The music or book stand is of some dark 
wood, inlaid with ebony, ivory, and mother-of-pearl, and of a shape 
something like the early mediaeval chair. Its convenience for its 
purpose, however, would be somewhat questioned by our Western 
taste. 





Axminste? Carpets, from James Temple ton and Co,, of Glasgow. 



The porcelain vase is beautifully enamelled in blue, graceful in 
shape, and ornamented with very natural reliefs of leaves, stems, 
and flowers. It is an admirable specimen of ceramic ware, and 
will compare favourably with much of the English, French, and 
Italian work. By its side we see an indispensable article in the 
East, where the water is poor, the porous drinking-jug, shaped like 
a gourd. This acts as a filter, and also cools the water by rapid 



evaporation. The vessel in close juxtaposition is a curiously etched 
brass receptacle for growing plants and flowers. The drapeiy 
thrown over the stand is cloth, embroidered and fringed with gold 
bullion, and a good example of a numerous class of articles in the 
Egyptian department in the way of saddle housings and trappings. 
The pitcher is a pretty though not extraordinary effort of the sil- 
versmith's craft. 
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Piano \ from Hallet, Davis and Co., of Boston. 

Among the contributions by Tiffany and Co., of New York, i silverware, is a massive silver Jiacon for the table. The design 
which include a varied and most elegant display of jewellery and | was studied from the Syrian style of ornament, and is unique. 




Billiard- Table, from H. W. Collender, of New York. 
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The neck is supported by nondescript animals, and all of the deco- 
rations are in relief. The encrusted ornamentation of leaves and 
flowers is hand-wrought and executed in the most artistic manner. 
The turban-like stopper gives a tasteful finish to the design, and 
adds to its gracefulness. (See page 373.) 

From the jewel-display by this house we select for illustra- 
tion an aigrette of diamonds which is of great beauty and value. 
It is in the form of a peacock's feather, exquisitely modelled, and 
having not a little of the grace, freedom, softness, and fine attenu- 
ations, of a real one. The iris is formed of one large canary- 
coloured brilliant, which belonged to the collection of the eccentric 
late Duke of Brunswick. Its weight is thirty carats. This splendid 
brilliant is set in the head of the feather, and is surrounded first by 
a row of white brilliants set in a band of red gold, and then by a 
band of white brilliants set in green gold, thus forming a rich 
variety and contrast of colours. The other parts of this superb 
piece of jewellery-work are so thickly paved with white brilliants 
as to form a perfect feather of light. These are set in platinum in 
an almost imperceptible manner, so that the gems are appa- 
rently massed together, producing a most dazzling and beautiful 
effect. 

We have already given (number for September) an engraved ex- 
ample of the Axminster carpets of Messrs. James Templeton and 
Co., of Glasgow. We now give, on page 374, two other designs 
from the large display of this house at the Exhibition. They 



evince purity, grace, and appropriateness, which characterise the 
productions of the artists of this well-known establishment. 

Hallet, Davis and Co., of Boston, exhibit a number of very beau- 
tiful pianos. The one we engrave is the gem of their collection. It 
is in ebony, richly inlaid with gilt. The form of the piano, as will 
be seen by the illustration, is uncommonly handsome, and its carv- 
ings are peculiarly elegant and appropriate. The top is surmounted 
by an urn from which depend elegantly carved festoons of leaves 
and flowers. The finish of the entire work is excellent. 

The billiard-table which we engrave is by H. W. Collender, of 
New York, and has been awarded a medal of honour. The body 
is of ebonised wood, with ornamental panels of amaranth, relieved 
with gilding. The legs, corners, and central brackets, are elabo- 
rately carved in relief. The bed of the table is of slate, and the 
cushions are of the best approved make, and combine the greatest 
elasticity with the most scientific accuracy in the angles of inci- 
dence and reflection. These Collender tables are made of different 
designs, and to harmonise with the decorations of the apartments 
in which they may be placed. 

We announced last month that this series of Exhibition articles was 
drawing to a close. At the solicitation of many persons we have con- 
cluded to extend the series beyond the limits first intended, and shall, 
therefore, have the pleasure of presenting our subscribers, in the 
early numbers of the ensuing volume, further illustrations of some 
of the rare works of Art gathered at the great Memorial Exhibition. 



THE PET OF THE DUCHESS. 



Sir E. Landseer, R.A., Painter. 



C. G. Lewis, Engraver. 




j]HE history of this picture, so far as we have been 
able to ascertain it, though we do not vouch for 
its strict accuracy, is, that the dog belonged to 
the Dowager Duchess of Beaufort, and Landseer 
made a picture of it about twenty-five years ago. 
Among the works sold after the artist's death 
was a slight sketch, showing in the background 
his monogram under the words " Sketched from memory," as seen 
in the accompanying engraving ; this may be taken two ways, 
either that the sketch was made from memory of the dog, or from 
his recollection of the picture he had previously painted of the ani- 
mal. It matters little, however, so far as concerns our purpose, 
what construction may be placed on Landseer's writing : the dog 
is a beauty of its kind, quite worthy of being the " pet " of any 
duchess, and the painter has done full justice to his subject. The 
little creature is one of those long-eared and shiny long-haired 
spaniels which seem only fitted to be the domestic companions of 



ladies ; it is looking up most appealingly to some one, probably his 
mistress, as if expecting a savoury morsel of some kind or other. 
He must have been a beautiful specimen of his race ; we never 
remember seeing one so magnificently " feathered " as this, though 
the writer had one scarcely inferior in his own possession many 
years ago. When a boy he lived near the mansion of the^ late 
Marquis of Londonderry, well known in the political world as the 
famous Lord Castlereagh : the marchioness had a strong love for 
the animal world, and kept a menagerie of various kinds of ani- 
mals ; among them were several wild beasts. He remembers to 
have often seen her ladyship walking in the grounds of her resi- 
dence followed by quite a pack of these little spaniels, respectively 
named King Charles's, Marlboroughs, and Blenheims : he under- 
stood they had the range of the house, and would accompany their 
noble mistress into whatever apartment she entered. How Land- 
seer must have loved dogs of every kind to paint them as he did ! 
and who can wonder at his, or anybody else's, affection for them ? 



VENETIAN GLASS 




N the occasion of a recent visit to the establish- 
ment in St. James's Street, London, of the "Sal- 
viati Glass and Mosaic Company," made with 
the special object of studying certain important 
works then just completed by this company in 
their admirable mosaic, the writer availed him- 
self of so favourable an opportunity for examin- 
ing the present condition of the collections of the company's 
productions in the other department of their artistic industry, 
glass-making. As the reader probably will remember, it was with 
the desire to restore the almost extinct manufacture of the beautiful 
glass for which Venice in better times long passed away had been 
so famous, that Dr. Salviati gave up his Venetian practice as a 
lawyer of eminence, and devoted his abilities and his wealth to the 
work it was his good fortune to see crowned with triumphant suc- 
cess. At Murano the mosaic of to-day rivals the best remains of 
the mosaicists who worked there in the Middle Ages ; and now at 
Venice glass is made in great abundance and almost endless 



variety of form and adornment, which is well able to stand side by 
side with the most choice specimens that enrich the cabinets of 
collectors of old Venetian glass. With satisfaction the writer ob- 
served the successful application by the Salviati company of their 
resources for the production of glass, as well for useful as for 
merely decorative purposes. For the cultivation and refinement 
of public taste the grand agent must be the identification of the 
useful and decorative arts — it must consist, that is to say, in the 
habitual familiarity on the part of the public with the presence of 
true beauty, as an essential element of their construction, in objects 
designed for the practical uses of every-day life. The Salviati 
company have taken a bold step in advance in this direction, in 
their production of decanters, wineglasses, and numerous other 
objects that maybe grouped with them, for application to purposes 
of domestic utility, all of them exhibiting the beautiful forms, deli- 
cate texture, and effective colouring always associated with genuine 
Venetian glass of a high class. Their glass vases, and the various 
works in the same material for which they are deservedly cele- 



